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PLEASEO GUESTS 


Don’t be misled by a low price 
on mayonnaise or French dress- 
ing. Quality goes farther and 
yields greater profit—especially 
the quality blended into Sex- 
ton salad dressings in Sexton 
Sunshine Kitchens. They are made to meet 
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greater guest pleasure. 
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From Camp to Liberated Europe 


By 









Miss D. Paterson 


Epitor’s Note: This is the first of several international articles to 
appear in the Camping Magazine on camping in other countries. 


AN’T we do something to help them?” asked 
( the small blue-uniformed girl, looking anxious- 
ly up into her Captain’s face. 

“Of course we can, and we will,” answered Mary 
confidently. 

She was returning to camp with her company of 
Girl Guides. They had been to the local hospital 
to visit some refugee children from Europe, and 
were fired with pity and a desire to do something 
for them. 

“Couldn’t we go out and help them in their own 
countries?”’ asked another. 

“Perhaps later on,” said Mary, adding to herself: 
“and if we do, may I be one of them.” 








A torch flashed into Mary’s closed eyes; she 
blinked and sat up. She was bivouacked out in the 
open, under the lee of some rocks, on a high, wind- 
swept, wintry Yorkshire moor. She had been warm 
and asleep though — she was a good enough camper 
for that . 

“Night emergency,” said the holder of the torch 
briefly. “All Volunteers to report at once down at 
the farm.” 

Mary scrambled cheerfully out of her sleeping bag, 
but shivered as she struggled into her uniform in 
the dark. 

Of course, it was only a practice — but some day, 
there would be the real thing for which they were 
training. 





“Goodbye, and good luck!” 

“Goodbye! We'll send you news soon.” 

Pulling on her khaki uniform hat with its blue- 
and-gold flash, Mary climbed into the driver's seat 
of the truck, inched it out into the traffic stream, 
and, followed by the rest of the convoy, headed for 
the port of embarkation. 





“Is there any more bread, Mary? 

“No, it’s all finished. I wonder when the pass 
will be cleared of snow and supplies come through 
again?” 
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“Goodness knows. It’s a mercy we're old hands at 
camping, isn’t it? And anyway, we're not so badly off 
as those wretched Greek hostages we distributed food 
to last week. One lad kissed a slice of bread I gave 
him and then sat and stroked it—I couldn’t induce 
him to eat it.” 

“T know. And at least we have shoes on our feet 
—oh dear, here’s the Headman and another deputa- 
tion. That’s the worst of being the only relief work- 
ers in this village—they seem to think we can do 
everything. ’ 

“Yes, it’s terrific trying to live up to what they 
expect of us. However, I suppose we'll cope some- 
how. Come on —’ 





The chain on which those four cameos are strung 
together is called the Guide International Service 
(British). The links were forged in the early years 
of the war by the desire of the British children them- 
selves to help the children of the occupied countries. 
A Committee was formed, authorities approached, 
and the Service came into being in 1942, and is now 
represented on C.O.B.S.R.A.—the Council of British 
Societies for Relief Abroad. C.O.B.S.R.A. works 
under U.N.R.R.A.—the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration. The word “British” 
is added to the title because other countries are also 
forming their own G.I.S. India has done so already 
for work in Burma: Australia and Canada are plan- 
ning to do so. 


The contribution the G.I.S. has to offer to Relief 
Work abroad is that members of the Girl Guide 
Movement being trained and experienced light- 
weight campers and outdoor people, the Volunteers 
can act as flying squads, able to go at short notice 
as self-contained units to work in outlying places. 
The “heavy-weight organizations” will do the long- 
term jobs of establishing orphanages and so on; for 
there are, of course, many other Associations for 
relief work in the field, such as the Society of Friends, 
the Red Cross Society, the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A., 
and the Boy Scouts. 

Young women from all over Great Britain volun- 
teered at once and have continued to do so ever since. 
They are in all sorts of posts; in the Women’s Serv- 
ices, in war work and in essential occupations. Some 
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of them can get release at short notice; others will 
not be able to go abroad until after the end of the 
war—they will take the place of those who have 
gone out earlier. The one thing they all have in com- 
mon on volunteering is membership of the Girl 
Guide Movement—that, and physical fitness, initia- 
tive, reliability, camping experience and a great de- 
sire to serve. When they are fully qualified, at the 
end of a very thorough training, they have in com- 
mon a good deal of experience, skill and ability in 
the type of work they are hoping to do, and a strong 
esprit de corps. (For it’s no use trying to help others 
if you can’t get on with your fellow workers!) 

The training is rigorous, and takes place as fre- 
quently as possible in winter and bad weather condi- 
tions. The British press has rather unkindly written 
of ‘toughening courses” and “commando training.”’ 
The aim 1s resilience, not toughness. 

Training of groups can only take place at week- 
ends or during holidays, for everyone is hard at it 
on her war job. Each Volunteer, on being accepted— 
and the standard is extremely high, many willing 
people have to be refused—is graded into a category 
from “needs considerable further training” to “ready 





for a test camp,” and is gradually graded up as she 
acquires proficiency and experience. 

They are almost always trek-trainings. That is, 
the Volunteers report to a given spot, and during 
the next three or four days move on several times, 
sleeping overnight perhaps in a barn, an empty 
house, or on the open hillside. Tents are seldom 
used. Each Volunter brings her bedding, personal 
kit, and rations. Personal kit is carried in a ruck- 
sack; the bedding and communal cooking utensils are 
loaded on to pack ponies or a trek cart. This trek 
cart is of a special design; made of hollow steel 
tubing, and collapsible, it is a five-purpose affair, for 
it can be used as a bed or a carrying stretcher, a one- 
wheel cart—for example for crossing narrow plank 
bridges—a two-wheel cart, a sledge, or a boat. Dur- 
ing every training one or two “emergencies” take 
place, carefully arranged beforehand, to test the 
volunteers’ quickness and ability to cope with the 
unexpected. It may be that they are roused in the 
middle of the night and told to evacuate their quar- 
ters and find themselves others, as the place has 
been commandeered, or it may be a party of ‘‘refu- 
gees” lost in the hills, descends on them hungry, 


Lady Marjorie Stopford of the Guide International Service Entertaining Greek Refugee Children 
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hysterical, and voluble in an almost incomprehensible 
tongue. The refugees in Great Britain from other 
countries are most co-operative in helping the Volun- 
teers to train to help their compatriots. 

When pronounced ready by the trainer, the Vol- 
unteer is invited to attend the final test, after which, 
if she passes, she stands by to be called up for 
service. 

Besides the group trainings, every Volunteer 
works in her own time at a very comprehensive self- 
training scheme. This is to help her to become a 
good Jack-of-all-trades and master of at least one 
and preferably two, though no one is expected to 
cover the whole syllabus, which consists of a com- 
pulsory section and four others. The fourteen points 
of the compulsory section are: 


1. Correcting anything in one’s health which 
would let one down during a year abroad. 


2. Sleeping on the floor. 
3. Dressing and undressing in the dark. 


4. Walking with a rucksack, gradually increasing 
both weight and distance. 


5. Walking at night, over rough ground. 
6. Keeping the feet in good condition. 


7. Lashing well and using different knots under 
all conditions. 





Guide International Service Trainees Carting Their Duffel with a Trek Cart 





8. Lighting fires in the open, using only one match, 
and cooking two-course meals in the wet without 
artificial shelter. Using flint and tinder. 


9. Using compass and maps. Knowing how to 
find the way if lost. 


10. Purifying water. 


11. Observing people, especially children, noting 
their favourite activities, health, etc. 

12. Making brief, accurate notes of observations 
and so practising not only observation but also mak- 
ing concise and correct reports. 


13. Collecting suitable personal equipment, in- 
cluding bedding. 

14. Becoming independent of some habit, such as 
smoking, swearing, using a hot water bottle. 


The transport section demands a practical knowl- 
edge of bicycling, boat-handling, horsemanship, or 
car driving and maintenance. The health section 
advises obtaining experience in social health services, 
delousing, precautions against contamination, method 
of treating fear, loss of self-confidence, and mental 
breakdown from war strain, dietetics as applied to 
malnutrition, and general first-aid, home nursing 
and hygiene. The cultural section involves learning 
the language of the country to which the Volunteer 
hopes to be sent; learning about that country, its re- 
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British Press Photograph. ‘Illustrated’? Copyright. Reprinied With Permission 


Guide International Service Emergency Sleeping Quarters on the 
Edge of a Precipice . 


ligion, social traditions, government, and so on, and 
reading certain specified books. The final, general 
section, covers such practical matters as the use of 
tools, the building of cookers, bricklaying and struc- 
tural repairs, milking, forestry and farm work, rec- 
ords and filing, and the use of the twenty-four-hour 
clock. 

This tends to make the Volunteer a pretty good 
all-round sort of person, but neither group trainings 
nor selfstraining can imbue her with the character 
she needs, if she doesn’t possess it to begin with. 

A Volunteer needs Tact with a capital T. It 1s 
hoped to get into touch with the Guides and Scouts 
of the countries to which the G.LS. is sent, and that 
they and other people of the country will do the 
bulk of the relief work, with the Volunteer lending 
a hand quietly from the background, learning all the 
time to understand the people she is with. A Volun- 
teer will constantly be giving out and will expect 
nothing in return, but of one thing she must be 
miserly or she will become a liability instead of an 
asset, and that is her health and strength. So she 
must take her full share of food and rest, though one 
of the hardest things in the world is not to give away 
your rations when other people are starving. 

A Volunteer needs courage too, physical but espe- 
cially mental; steadfastness of purpose, a spiritual 
outlook about her work and absolute faith in it, 
adaptability, resourcefulness, initiative, a sense of 
humor, immense patience and one negative quality 
—no sentimentality. The people the G.I.S. is helping 
have been tortured and oppressed; they are without 
homes, families, food, clothing or medical supplies, 
but they are very certainly not crushed or broken, and 
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a sentimental attitude towards them would be an 
insult. 

Volunteers are literally what their name implies— 
voluntary. They are paid nothing except five to ten 
shillings a week pocket-money, although their ex- 
penses are covered. No one who has people depend- 
ent on her, or a pension to forfeit, is encouraged to 
volunteer. A minimum uniform is provided by U.N. 
R.R.A. To design a suitable uniform was difficult, 
because when a number of women get together dress 
is always of the first importance, and moreover al- 
most every colour had some political significance. 
Then the British Government stepped in and said: 
“You will wear khaki battledress,’ and it was so. 
Khaki battledress with the Girl Guide belt and 
badge and the G.LS. flash, the golden badge on the 
bright blue ground which is the common device of 
Girl Guides and Girl Scouts the world over. 

Of course, all this means money. Money for the 
necessary light-weight team equipment, for supple- 
menting kit, for administration, for insurance, and 
for the Volunteers’ allowances. It is estimated that 
a quarter of a million pounds will be needed, and of 
that, the Guides have determined to raise 100,000 
pounds through their own efforts by St. George’s Day 
of this year. The children thought of the scheme 
first; it came into being through them, and now, those 
who are too young to volunteer themselves are keen 
to help in this way. So odd jobs are undertaken for 
a few pennies; candies are not bought, the pictures 
are not patronized; a walk to school instead of a bus 
ride saves the fare; a concert or a sale of work brings 
in a little here and a little there, and they intend to 
have that 100,000 pounds by April 23rd. 

At present, no one under twenty-one may go 
abroad, and the period of service overseas is not less 
than twelve months. Many lectures are attended 
during training; lectures by people from the occupied 
countries on the work to be done and conditions to 
be met with and the possibly not altogether wel- 
coming attitude of the people themselves. The let- 
ters from the Volunteers now in the field, however, 
are of more value than any theory or speculation, and 
they describe a very friendly and hospitable spirit. 

The first team, consisting of a Guider Leader, 
Miss Margaret Pilkington, of Lanarkshire, seven 
other Guiders and two Scouters arrived in the Middle 
East in June, 1944. Between them they divided the 
duties of leader, adjutant, interpreter, dietician, and 
car maintenance and driver. They worked, among 
other things, at a refugee camp for Greek civilians in 
Egypt. Seven months later they were sent to Greece, 
and their work there has been so varied and packed 
with interest that it is best described by extracts from 
their letters home. They are letters in which much 
has to be read between the lines, for Volunteers are 
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silent people about their own hardships and achieve- 
ments. 

“We are in a little village up in the hills: we have 
our own H.Q. and it flies the World Flag (the inter- 
national Girl Guide and Girl Scout Flag). We have 
a field telephone on which we hear: “Calling G.IS., 
calling G.LS.” The best part of all is that there is 
lots of work for us to do: driving trucks up moun- 
tain roads to collect prisioners; sorting and issuing 
clothing, conveying food and stores—all sorts of 
things. 

“My job is at a hostel. Lorries collect and bring 
in refugees, we disinfect them, a doctor looks to their 
more urgent needs, then we feed them and they sleep 
till next morning. They have been walking for 
weeks over the mountains, barefoot, having had their 
shoes taken from them, eating whatever they could 
find, in some cases grass. Their state is quite in- 
describable. 


“Sometimes we deliver food to villages. We are 
working side by side with the field army and con- 
sider ourselves very lucky. They are grand people 
for the job, and my goodness they are quick off the 
mark; the jobs are done while some folks are won- 
dering where to begin, and at the right moment 
they drop out. 

“R. is up in another village supervising the dis- 
tribution of medical supplies.” 

“Three of us are snowed up in this hill village, 
all our sources of supply are cut off and we are won- 
dering how long it will be. We have been helping 
with the clothing distribution in this area. We took 
out some of the clothing we had bundled for two 
villages. We went first to a lowland village where 
we were leaving the stuff for E., a mountain village 
inaccessible by road. The business included, as al- 
ways, a meal in the Headman’s house. It’s so em- 
barrassing because one knows how terribly short food 
is, and yet their sense of hospitality would be so 
grievously offended if one were to refuse. Next day 
we went on mules, 2% hours into the mountains, 
with the sacks for E. The village had quite a lot of 
houses burnt down but the people were all excep- 
tionally friendly and welcoming. Next day I went 
to help a Red Cross man with the distributing at the 
other village. At first the people were fairly good 
tempered, but then they started bringing back the 
various misfits, and once changing began there was 
no end to it. The distribution was not finished before 
it was dark, and by that time the whole village was 
fighting. However, today we have work on quite a 
different system, the family bundle being the basis 
of distribution. We had done the bundles before- 
hand, according to lists supplied, and had insisted 
on having the children’s sex and ages stated. The 
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result was well worth the extra trouble as everything 
was extremely happy and friendly and there was no 
fighting. We got a man to explain that we knew 
none of them and favoured no one, we couldn’t 
measure the whole village and had therefore done 
the best we could and they must do their changing 
themselves. Then the bundles were handed out to 
the heads of the families and signed for, and soon 
there was much laughter and merriment as some of 
the garments appeared in use. It was nice to find 
that the system worked well and everyone was happy. 
The trouble is we are always being called away from 
our work on the clothing to settle the impossibly 
difficult affairs of the army men. Life certainly isn’t 
dull.” 

“There is no British army here so we three are the 
only representatives of Britain, UNRRA, ML, etc., 
and just because of that everybody expects us to solve 
all problems and produce anything they want out 
of a hat! Today when I was trying to telephone, | 
heard the army operator say aside to his mate: 
‘There’s a dame who speaks smashing English here 
but I don’t know what she’s talking about!’ ” 

The second team left in March. It is a real flying 
squad — a medical unit — all equipment for a mobile 
hospital of 50 beds expertly packed into an enormous 
lorry, two ambulances, a three-ton lorry, two smaller 
trucks and a mobile laboratory all in charge of a 
team of twenty-seven, 24 Guiders and 5 Scouters. 
The leader, Dr. Ross, a Guider from Melbourne, 
Australia, came home specially to undertake this 
work. Members of the hospital team include two 
women doctors, four trained nurses, a quartermaster, 
two cooks, drivers and orderlies. The Mobile Labor- 
atory has a team of three, a pathologist, a dispenser 
and a driver-mechanic. The leader is Dr. Croft. 

After a service of dedication in one of the bombed 
London churches, and after the honour of being pre- 
sented to Her Majesty the Queen, and carrying away 
her good wishes, the team departed for North-West 
Europe. They are now in their permanent quarters 
in a monastery in Holland, part of which they are 
converting into a hospital, where their first patients 
have been displaced civilians, mostly Russians and 
Poles. 

The third and fourth teams are now getting ready 
to go when called. The third team is a Mobile 
Kitchen, and the fourth a Mobile Canteen. They do 
not yet know where they will be sent. 

The camping aud outdoor experience of these 
volunteers, with all that it implies of character train- 
ing, has proved its value by helping to prepare them 
to work in the liberated countries in the service of 
their fellow-men. 
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So Went the Summer 


Il. On Going on Camping Trips 


By 


Mary L. Northway 


be fully understood only by their dogs and by 

sophomore students of psychology. Dogs 
never question man’s actions; sophomores question 
everything, but fortunately appear to know all the 
answers. One of the most incomprehensible aspects 
of behaviour is why the human being has the incli- 
nation to go on camping trips. I read a great many 
books on psychology and I am greatly impressed by 
the erudition and assurance with which these learned 
scientists can explain why man does as he does, if he 
does, and why he doesn’t if he doesn’t, but in none 
have I ever discovered any scientific hypothesis or 
schematic interpretation which clearly elucidates the 
motivation underlying the embarkation on the wilder- 
ness journey. It is small wonder! 

For what can be more ludicrous than to leave the 
comfort of our convenient civilization with its amaz- 
ing transportation, its magnificent communications, 
its institutions and cultural achievements, its hot 
baths, and inner spring mattresses, its ice cubes and 
the lush upholstering of its super deluxe movie pal- 
aces, to wander purposelessly and helplessly through 
the wilderness. What could be more incongruous 
than civilized man, his genius the product of a hun- 
dred centuries of evolutionary development, wrestling 
at five A.M. with a horde of brainless mosquitoes and 
being defeated? | 

For a camping trip can be definitely uncomfor- 
table. The ground is hard to sleep on; indeed I have 
even known it to be damp. All food is lukewarm; 
the butter is fluid, the water tepid, the bacon after a 
few days develops its peculiar white mould and the 
bread prepares itself to become penicillin. Besides, 
you have to carry all these things over trails that eter- 
nally go up hill and the berry bushes scratch you and 
the sunshine turns you to the colour of an ancient 
Egyptian mummy, dehydrated and vitrified. And as 
a culmination to all these adversities it often rains. 
And some academic pedant explains camping as ‘‘an 
escape?” Escape from what? I can imagine going to 
the city to escape sleeping in a leaky tent that has a 
phobia to high winds and manifests this in a complete 
nervous collapse at 3 a.m., but no one with the least 
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Heiss: are very queer creatures. They can 


vestige of sanity would attempt to avoid the pleasures 
and conveniences of urban society by “‘escaping’’ into 
tempestuous torments of a wilderness journey. To 
camp is truly to be mad. 

We go on camping trips every summer. We go by 
canoe. A canoe is a very inconvenient kind of con- 
veyance. It is so small that it’s completely unable to 
look after itself without continual guidance, ‘yet it 
is large enough that it is extremely awkward to carry 
over portages. Portages may be defined as “‘the longest 
distance between any two given bodies of water”. 
A canoe has no inner motivation. Its momentum is 
entirely dependent on the output of kinetic energy 
released by the action of the deltoid, the biceps, the 
pronators and supinators-of some poor miserable 
mortal. Of course a canoe has the one advantage that 
it can be turned upside down to provide shelter for 
one camper for the night. He will, however, find 
that no matter how he arranges himself the centre 
thwart will never fail to dig him in the ribs each time 
he attempts to better his position (the original deriva- 
tion, no doubt, of the popular expression “thwarted 
at every turn’). 

Not only do we go on canoe trips; we take groups 
of adolescent girls with us. This is very foolish. 
Adolescents giggle a great deal and they’re always 
comparing snapshots of their respective boy friends 
or contrasting the merits of their particular schools. 
They frequently let the prunes boil dry while writing 
some peculiar modern poetry—an activity which one 
well knows they will be certain to regret later. They 
sing strange songs with no regard for form or order. 
I have heard them, for instance, render ‘He shall 
feed his flock” followed immediately by “One Fish 
Ball”. Their sense of humor is limited. They will 
laugh at the same joke for periods of as long as three 
days. They often make me laugh at it too. And their 
capacity for food is enormous. They are, in short, 
nothing but a nuisance. 

Besides this all my text books tell me that adoles- 
cence is a period made up entirely of problems. I 
take this to mean that either the adolescent is a prob- 
lem to us—his elders and betters—or that the adoles- 
cent envisages life as a great net of perplexities in 
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which he is enmeshed and from which there is pre- 
sumably no ordinary means of release. Well, if by 
any chance an adolescent has no problems a canoe 
trip provides him with a life-full. For no situation is 
so problematical as camping. There is the continual 
worry of whether it’s going to rain or not; there is the 
perplexity of who put the hatchet where; there are 
decisions to be made—where the tent is to be pitched, 
whose turn it is to get the dinner, how much line 
should be used for fishing, who should paddle stern 
tomorrow, and whether the portage is to the north 
or the south and isn’t the map wrong anyway. My 
own feeling is that a canoe trip is rather like conver- 
sion hysteria. We all know that a person with many 
anxieties is apt to develop bodily pains. When he 
once has these to worry about his vaguer apprehen- 
sions tend to disappear and he feels better. It’s much 
more satisfactory to worry about something than 
about nothing. A canoe trip perhaps serves the same 
purpose, for when a person has to worry about how 
long to hydrate the dehydrated carrots, or how to 
keep a fire going in a pouring rain he is no longer 
able to contemplate the basic purpose of the universe 
or speculate introvertedly on the nature of his mental 
processes. A canoe trip is similar to a neurosis also 
because once one becomes addicted to either form of 
behaviour it is very difficult to become free from such 
addiction. 

Of course, even camping has its few pleasurable 
moments. I recall, for example, one beautiful rainy 
Sunday morning. We had paddled all the previous 
day in the sweltering sun and the wind. We had 
stiffened our muscles on portages and by evening we 
pitched camp by an old hunting cabin embellished 
with a porcupine-chewed verandah. We are very 
democratic on canoe trips. We have even read a book 
on “Group Work” from which we were extremely 
glad to learn that by getting the campers to “‘partici- 
pate co-operatively in a common cause’ (i.e., to 
work) we were not merely using a method to get the 
jobs done but were giving them the chance to “ex- 
pand their personalities”. It is certainly satisfactory 
to know that by having the youngsters, not the lead- 
ers, cook the meals, do the dishes, pack the canoes, 
their personalities are being expanded. Personally, 
as I sit back and watch them, I don’t much care what 
is happening to mine—though it must be dreadful. 

According to our democratic procedures we had 
drawn pieces of paper out of a hat to determine who 
did what tomorrow. This is a fair and just method. 
You write on bits of paper “Breakfast Cook”, “Din- 
ner Dishes’’, etc., and everyone, including the leadets, 
draws. This is efficient, as it provides for all the jobs 
being done and if you happen not to like the task 
you have been allotted you can always exchange it 
with someone who didn’t like hers either. Sometimes, 
however, we vary the method and the ‘‘breakfast 
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dishes” is simply assigned to the one who has a 
birthday in January, or all four grandparents living, 
or the most false teeth (this last is very hard on the 
counsellors and not to be encouraged!) 

The duties having been thus carefully assigned, 
the morning appeared wet and thundrous. The 
campers were not stirring in their little pup tents. 
Flora and I, who had slept on the soft wood (how 
did it ever get the name of soft wood?) of the veran- 
dah lately inhabited by porcupines, were stirring con- 
siderably. As I looked at the ominous clouds and 
felt the gentle torrents of rain damping my early 
morning face I said authoritatively, “I will get the 
breakfast.” This was very bad democratic practice. 
I hate to think what will happen to the personalities 
of those dear children who were supposed to carry 
through the responsibilities which were legitimately 
theirs. They simply slept. Flora, being a kindly soul 
and also suspecting I would ruin the food supplies, 
suggested that I should attempt only coffee and that 
we'd have some bread and jam. But I was in a bad 
temper and insisted that we would follow the com- 
plete menu or nothing. Hadn’t I camped for years? 
No mere rain would deter me! So I started—prunes 
cooked the night before, oatmeal porridge with 
klim, scrambled eggs and toast (not raw bread) and 
coffee. 

It rained; it rained; it rained. The fire was almost 
as obstinate as I. The campers still slept on, which 
was a good thing, for when I am arguing with ma- 
terial things I argue in no sub-vocal terms. At one 
point I almost gave up. That was when the water 
from the heavens came into the eggs so quickly that 
the frying pan over-flowed. I was glad to see the fire 
was less persistent than I. It gave up several times. 
I was very, very cross indeed—and then suddenly 
everything began to cook—beautifully. We woke 
the sleepy campers and we served them a hot break- 
fast in their beds and they congratulated us on our 
amazing achievement. And as I sat on the gnawed 
verandah drinking my second cup of coffee I began to 
feel very good indeed and I gave myself a subjective 
medal for my accomplishment. Then with sudden 
insight I realized why people go on camping trips. 
It is simply for the opportunity of scrambling eggs 
in the rain. 

Then there was the time we had the birthday party. 
This was the day we came back from the canoe trip. 
Perhaps the real reason for going on trips is to ex- 
perience the joy of coming home. Everything is so 
luxurious—the camp beds, meals at a table, ice-cold 
milk, fresh roasted meat, a week’s accumulation of 
most exciting mail—all the things we have found we 
could do without, now restored to us. It was Doro- 
thy’s birthday—she was an English girl and she was 
seventeen. It had to be a surprise party, it just had 

(Continued on page 29) 
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A Service Program for der Campers 


By 


Margarite Hall 


N A world at war, today’s youth has been called 

upon to assume many responsibilities and youth 

agencies have enabled a large number of young 
people to make valuable contributions to community 
and war needs. Although the war has created vast 
areas of misfortune and problems it has pressed these 
boys and girls, along with adult citizens, into a wide 
variety of useful services, and the last four years has 
given everyone in this country a new appreciation 
for the value of a work experience. This work ex- 
perience should not be eliminated from the normal 
life of youth’s process of growing up. 

Girl Scouts, along with members of other youth 


serving agencies, have made their contributions to 
present day needs. Outstanding in the services ren- 
dered by Senior Girl Scouts has been that of program 
aides. As program aides these older girls of 16, 17 
and 18 years of age have channelled their knowledge 
and skills into recreational programs for young chil- 
dren, as aides to adult leaders in Girl Scout troops 
and as assistants in established and day camp pro- 
grams. 

Realizing that Program Aides were being used in 
many camps over the country, a careful survey was 
made of this group for the summer of 1944. It was 
found that 221 established camps had 1,277 program 
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aides and 2,246 of these girls assisted with program 
in 529 day camps. With a total of 3,413 senior girls 
assisting as program aides in Girl Scout camps, there 
has naturally evolved a great responsibility for the 
training and supervision of this group. As this pro- 
gram is primarily for the girl and her leadership de- 
velopment much thought must necessarily go into the 
selection, placement and initial preparation of the 
individuals for the work to which they are assigned. 
Very often the plan for using program aides in camps 
is made early in the preceding fall, and during the 
winter months the senior troop programs are geared 
to activities that will be a preparation of these older 
girls for this experience. 

In the spring this preliminary training is crystalized 
in a course designed for program aides and from the 
registrants are selected individuals who are best fitted 
for established camp aides, those who will serve in 
day camps and still others who may be aides for 
community recreational projects. Whatever capacity 
these girls may fill, their training should be continued 
as in service training or training on the job. 

It is, therefore, very important that in each camp, 


to which program aides are assigned, the director 
make a suitable plan for their living arrangements. 
The most satisfactory plan is to have a separate unit 
for these older campers. Under the leadership of a 
capable adult who is their supervisor and counselor 
they may then have a camp program of their own in 
addition to their work assignments. This unit group- 
ing provides them with the opportunity for real 
training on the job. With their supervisor they may 
have daily evaluations, discussions, and actual train- 
ing sessions in which they learn new skills and meth- 
ods of teaching these skills to groups. 

In smaller camps that can use only a few program 
aides, one tent or cabin may be assigned to them. 
They will still have their supervising counselor and 
the process of in-service training is just the same as 
it would be if they lived in a program aide unit. 

Along with this training of the girls should be a 
parallel interpretation of program aides to the camp 
staff. The adult counselors should understand com- 
pletely the role of the program aides so that they will 
not expect an adult performance from this group. At 

(Continued on page 25) 
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A\rchery in the 


Camp Program 


By 
Myrtle K. Miller 


program. Boys and girls alike possess an 
innate love for the bow and arrow. 

Camp offers the most ideal setting for the develop- 
ment of interest in this sport which holds such 
fascination for boys and girls. Your camp archery 
program can furnish your campers with an activity 
which will be of value to them throughout life as a 
hobby, sport, recreation or profession. 

How can the maximum of these benefits from 
archery be given to the camper? Surely it takes more 
than a supervisor who hands out the tackle and then 
allows the group to draw back the bow strings and 
let the arrows fly. This may be fun during the class 
period, but the archery counsellor’s main job is to 
give each and every camper something of real value 
to use the rest of his life. These values are directly 
proportional to the knowledge, training, and inter- 
est of the archery counsellor. Such a leader should 
possess a sense of values that will enable him to 
give the campers rich, happy, diversified experiences 
as well as technical skills in the sport. 

It would be impossible to cover in one article all 
of the factors contributing to ideal archery counsel- 
ling. However, among the most important things 
an archery counsellor should become familiar with 
are: 

1. Rules of safety which will positively avoid acci- 
dents of any kind. 

2. The teaching of a sound basic technique which 
will give the camper encouraging results. 

3. Use of suitable equipment. 

4. Teaching methods which will make each indi- 
vidual camper an ardent enthusiast for life. 

Before attempting to do any actual shooting coun- 
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sellors and campers should familiarize themselves 
with the following safety rules: 
Safety Regarding Archery Range 

Remove all possible causes for accidents. Have 
archery range located in a place that makes it impos- 
sible for any one to trespass behind the targets or 
between the archers and the targets. 

Have adequate clearing behind targets to stop 
arrows that miss the target (about 20 yards). If a 
natural setting allows for a hill behind the targets, 
this is ideal provided it is free from rocks. 

Have supervised practice at a// times. Have signal 
to begin shooting, another signal to retrieve arrows. 

Make every camper safety conscious. 

Remember there is xo safe place in front of the 
shooting line and have the targets set at different 
boundaries. 

When different ranges are required for a group 
which is shooting at the same time, use one common 
shooting line and have the targets set at different 
ranges. 

Keep arrows in quiver until after the signal is 
given to shoot. A nocked arrow is-like a loaded gun. 
The only way to be sure an arrow will not be shot is 
to be sure it is not nocked. 


Safety With Respect to Equipment 


Broken arrows may cause injuries. Watch for 
splintered pile end. Teach the students to report any 
arrow that may have hit a hard object, or to watch 
for arrows that may have had the piles pushed in. 
This would cause splintering up the shaft if shot into 
the target again before being repaired. 

Check new arrows for any excess glue deposits, 
especially on the feather to the left of the cock feather. 

This rides across the top of the bow hand and 
if it is not smooth will scratch the top of the 
hand. This may be remedied by rubbing off 
the excess glue with sandpaper. 

As a general rule do not allow a bow to 
be drawn without an arrow in it. It may be 
overdrawn causing the bow to break or the 
limbs of the bow to be broken, thus making 
the bow lose cast. Also, the string may slip 
from the fingers which often causes the bow 
to break. 

Never allow a bow to be drawn with or 











without an arrow when someone is in front of the 
archer. If the bow should break—and we never know 
when a bow might break—the pieces usually fly for- 
ward. 

Never put a bow on the ground or allow any part 
of it to touch the ground. 


Draw arrows carefully from the target, touching 
them only at the pile end—never near the nock or on 
the shaft. Watch for arrows on the ground to avoid 
stepping on them. Draw an arrow from the ground 
carefully—pull it straight out at the angle which it 
entered the ground, or, if deep under the grass, on 
through. Place fingers on the arrow where it meets 
the ground—not on the shaft or near the fletching. 


Change worn bow strings before they break. 


Gradually work in bows that have been unused for 
some time or that have been stored in a dry place. 
Test by placing belly of bow under foot, draw string 
gradually to the specified arrow length. 


Make frequent inspection of archery tackle. 


Stress the danger of overdrawing an arrow. It may 
break and splinter the arrow and go through the 
bow hand. 

If an arrow slips off the left hand while attempt- 
ing to shoot it, take it down and repeat the draw. Do 
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not try to recover the arrow while in drawing posi- 
tion. | 
Safety In Performance 

Avoid injuring the bow arm at the elbow by 
emphasizing the correct position of the left arm. 

Avoid the slap of the bowstring at the wrist by 
having the fistmele correct. 

Avoid injuring left forearm by wearing an arm- 
guard. Insist upon armguard and finger tabs or shoot- 
ing gloves. Apply tincture of benzoin to tender fin- 
gers. Do not allow a single arrow to be shot without 
forearm and finger protection. 

Caution campers about pockets, buttons, pins, etc., 
on the left side of the camp uniform. The bow 
string hitting these may tear them or cause an injury 
and it invariably will cause the arrow to glance off 
to the left. 

An arrow has great penetrating power even when 
shot with a light bow. An arrow shot from a 40 pound 
bow can penetrate a deer, even a piece of pine wood. 

Keepers (strings fastened to the top of bow and 
through the loop of the string) are dangerous. It 
the bow should break while being drawn, the top 
limb will hit the archer in the face or head instead of 
falling forward, away from him. 

In bracing the bow, avoid letting the fingers come 
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between the bow and the string. Also emphasize 
keeping the hand at the top of the bow and the arm 
straight until the archer is certain the loop of the 
string is definitely in the upper nock of the bow. The 
loop slipping out may cause the top of the bow to 
snap back and hit the archer in the head. 

In drawing arrows from the target have only one 

erson at a time draw while others stand at the side 
of the target. With more than one person in front of 
the target, arrows being drawn may injure another 
archer’s eyes or face. Take special care to avoid 
touching arrows other than the one being drawn. 
Remind the one drawing to keep the body erect; by 
bending toward the target one may have arrows in 
the target bump the face or eye. 

By the observance of the above safety rules your 
camp archery season should come through with a 
100 percent safety record. 

Now, in order to bring about the maximum joy in 
participation in any sport we must be able to see ac- 
complishment with practice. To get results in archery 
it is of utmost importance to apply a sensible basic 
technique which will make it possible for the archer 
to consistently get hits. Below is an outline giving 
a very brief description of archery technique. This 
technique is based upon the form used by many of 
the best archers in the country. It has also proven to 
bring about the best results in the shortest time with 
large groups in camp and school classes. 

To simplify the technique as much as possible we 
will outline the seven basic steps. 


1. Stance 

a. Left side toward target with face turned toward target. 

b. Weight equally distributed on both feet. 

c. Feet just far enough apart for good balance (8 to 16 
inches), one foot on each side of shooting line (strad- 
dling shooting line). 

2. Nocking Arrow 

a. The arrow is nocked perpendicular to the bow string. 

b. Cock feather is away from the bow (perpendicular to 
the nock of the arrow). 


3. Draw 

a. Left hand is placed so that bow rests in heel of hand, 
wrist is behind bow, bow held loosely with thumb 
and forefinger. 

b. Left arm is slightly bent (elbow rotated down and 
out), in such a position so that if bend were continued 
the arm would swing in toward the body like a door 
closing (the elbow joint being the hinge.) 

c. First, second and third finger on bow string, string 
cutting somewhere between the first joint and end of 
finger, preferably nearer the joint than end of fingers, 
but not in joint. The arrow between the first and 
second fingers with very little contact but o pressure 
on nock. 

d. Draw takes place by use of upper arm and shoulder 
muscles, increasing the spread between the shoulders. 
Shoulders come back, bringing shoulder blades to- 
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gether. (Right elbow is back at full draw, in direct 
line of point of arrow. No pulling is done with fin- 
gers; they merely act as hooks on string). 

4. Anchor 

a. Forefinger comes right under jaw bone at completion 
of draw. If this is too difficult the forefinger may rest 
along the side of the jaw bone or on the jaw bone, 
the end of the forefinger resting at the center of the 
chin. The thumb is relaxed, completely without use 
in the anchor. 

b. String touches tip of nose and center of chin. 

c. Anchor must be the same on every shot, firm and com- 
fortable for the individual. 

5. Aiming or Holding 

a. It is necessary to hold two or three or more seconds 

to be sure the point of the arrow is directly on the 
point of aim, or so that you can see the point of aim 
resting right on top of the point of your arrow, on 
every shot. 
b. Hold long enough to be sure muscles are steadied. 
It is necessary to keep the muscular tension through 
the upper back muscles, or, due to muscle fatigue, the 
arrow will creep forward, before the loose, which will 
make arrow fly low. 

c. Line of vision—tight eye is used in aiming, line of 
vision goes from right eye to right of bow string and 
left of bow to the point of the arrow to the point of 
aim. The point of aim is established by trial and 
error. For most individuals it is necessary to close the 
left eye to aim accurately. 

6. Loose or Release 

a. Right hand—relax fingers of right hand which causes 
string to roll off fingers smoothly. The action of the 
tension on the back muscles which bring the right 
elbow back will cause the right hand to ride back- 
ward along the side of the neck. This is a natural 
reaction and not a conscious motion. 

b. Left hand—keep left arm in same position as at full 
draw. Avoid gripping the bow. 

7. Follow Through or Afterhold 

a. Hold the position assumed after the release until after 
the arrow lands. Analyze your shot completely in the 
afterhold by checking up on where your right hand 
ended in the release, where bow hand is, etc. 


By putting the above technique into practice the 
camper will be able to observe his own achievement. 
By recognizing his accomplishments and developing 
sufficient skill he will maintain a zestful interest in 
archery not only for the summer camp season, but 
for life. 

Regarding equipment, here are a few general sug- 
gestions for the archery counsellor to follow: 


Bows—for beginners: 

Very light bows, preferably under 18 lbs., never over 20 
lbs. (bow weight is force in pounds required for drawing 
bow full length of a definite length arrow for the individual.) 

Average length of bow 5'/2 ft. semi flat type preferred. 
Lemonwood most desirable for camp use. 

Upper limb plainly indicated to avoid shooting bow up- 
side down. 
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Bows—for advanced: 

Bows with good cast, 20 to 28 Ibs. (never over 30 lbs.) 
Arrows—for beginners: 

23 inches to 27 inches long, suited to the individual as 
accurately as possible (occasional need for 22 and 28 inch 
arrow. ) 

Self arrows of port or ford cedar, pine or birch with re- 
placeable nocks. 

Arrows—for advanced: 

Arrows matched in spine and weight. Footed arrows if 
possible. Length of arrow to fit individual (see chart). 
Note: An individual shoots the same length arrow, with 

any bow, at any distance. 
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CHART FOR DETERMINING CORRECT ARROW LENGTH 


























GIRLS BOYS 
Height | Arrow Bow Height Arrow Bow 

Length} Weight Length; Weight 
5S’ to 572” | 23” |18-24Ib. |5’% to 5’4” | 24” | 25-32 Ib. 
5/2” to 5’4”| 24” |18-24Ib. 5’4” to 5/7” | 25” |25-32 lb. 
5’4” to 5’6" | 25” |18-24Ib. |5’7” to 59” | 26” |25-32 lb. 
56" to 58” | 26” |18-24lb. 5’9” to 9/11”| 27” |25-32 lb. 
5’8” to 5711”| 26” |18-24lb. |5711” to 6’2”| 28” |25-32 Ib. 




















Advanced archers will use the same length arrows 
but somewhat heavier bows, as follows: 
|. ee: 25 to 28 Ib. a 35 to 38 Ib. 


(never over 30 Ib.) (never over 40 lb.) 





Competent Instruction Leads to Good Shooting 
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Arm Guard—worn on left fore arm—imperative for use at 
all times. 

Finger Tabs or Shooting Glove—made of smooth leather 
(preferably cordovan leather) worn to protect first, second 
and third fingers of right hand. A vital necessity for all 
shooting! 

Ouivers—Belt quiver preferred. Floor or ground quiver may 
be made to hold bow as well as arrows. 

Tassels—for outdoor shooting to wipe off arrows that have 
missed the target. 

Point of Aim—any object that can be readily seen when 
placed on ground or floor to be aimed at. (not more than 
114” square or in diameter. Point of aim is not to be 
more than 6” above ground level—N.A.A. ruling). If 
necessary to aim above ground, use imaginary spot on 
target leg, target, or object behind target. 

Target—for outdoor shooting. 

Regulation 48” straw target placed on tripod of soft pine 
wood. When standing, center of gold should be 48” from 
the ground. To avoid possibility of being blown over, target 
should be fastened down with a stake driven into the ground. 
Target—indoor range. 

Regulation 48” target, or a 36” target on tripods, (placed 
on rubber mats to avoid slipping). A back drop to stop 
missing arrows may be made of three or four layers of bur- 
lap with one or two inches spaced between each layer. Cur- 
tain should hang loosely. May be arranged with pulleys so 
that it can be rolled up when not in use. 


(Continued on page 26) 
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W hat Camp Means to a Camper 
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By 


Cherie Sutton 


HEN I was ten years old, I was rather a 
WW seins small person, wore a funny little 

bowl-bob, and started off to a summer 
camp on Puget Sound for the first time, wearing a 
little pleated plaid skirt, a small scarlet jacket, a doll- 
sized beret of similar color, and gloves. 

I am a counselor at the same camp now and have 
been for the past three years. I can look back at that 
little girl almost as though she were mine—and not 
myself. Only now am I beginning to realize and to 
appreciate all that those summers have meant to me 
—in broadening my outlook, enriching my life in 
large ways and small, increasing my circle of friends, 
and giving me certain intangible things I don’t be- 
lieve even my understanding parents alone could 
have given me. 

As a result of what it has meant to me, I feel the 
experience of being in a good summer camp is almost 
an essential in the education of any child. There they 
have the opportunity of learning to live together in a 
way that cannot be duplicated at home. They dis- 


cover how to give and to take, a thing which some of 
them through no fault of their own, have never 
thought of before! With four or five diverse and 
active personalities living together in a cabin, there 
must, of course, be some system about who does what 
and when she does it. Susie Jane sweeps the porch 
one day, being careful to brush every little leaf off, 
while the others build the fire in the cabin fireplace, 
sweep the floor, gather yellow marigolds, blue corn- 
flowers and white sea-foam to put in a shining brass 
bowl on the mantel, or tidy the book shelves; and 
just because Betsy takes particular pleasure in build- 
ing fires is no reason why she should do it every day. 
Thus we live and learn and soon discover the respon- 
sibility and importance one has in being a member 
of a group and incidentally, of not trying to be the 
most prominent member of it at all times! 

At camp, children learn to cooperate in work as 
well as in play, and they discover that any work can 
be fun, from shelling a hundred pounds of green- 
peas to cultivating a vegetable garden, or painting 
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A Quiet Hour in a Tree House 


our “Gypsy Van’, a large gaily-decorated covered 
wagon drawn by two fat horses and used for picnics 
and other adventuring. At home, a child would prob- 
ably consider making a bed or weeding a garden or 
whitening shoes as work, but at camp I have found 
that such small endeavors can really become exciting 
happenings! It is all in one’s attitude, and if at an 
early age, children can see by actually doing it, that 
work is fun and has a dignity of its own, they can 
accomplish so much more always, and are far more 
helpful and pleasant to live with! 

I remember once long ago when it came my turn 
to build our cabin fire, I said that I couldn’t make a 
very good fire and that probably it wouldn’t burn at 
all. I suppose I really didn’t care very much whether 
it burned well or not, until I found out that we were 
going to toast marshmallows that night. And since 
of course one couldn’t toast marshmallows without 
first a good fire and, later, glowing coals, I outdid 
myself in making the very best fire I possibly could! I 
can still remember how highly successful that toasted 
marshmallow party was, and how I was commended 
for it and how thereafter, my fires burned increasingly 
better and brighter. Incentive and some praise are 
indeed an irresistable combination. 

Besides learning how to build fires, make beds, 
cook flapjacks over a drift-wood fire on the beach, 
and keep pig-tails braided tight, we all had the op- 
portunity of riding, swimming, sailing, canoeing, 
and doing various things with our hands, such as 
book-binding, sketching, and carving, which most of 
us are unable to do at home in the winter. In the 
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same way, many little girls learned that there is more 
to riding than just sitting astride a horse and letting 
him take you somewhere; for they themselves saddle- 
soaped their saddles and bridles, keeping them soft 
and clean; also they learned how to saddle and 
bridle a horse and to care for him, all of which con- 
tribute to the making of a real “horseman”, rather 
than just another “‘rider’”’. 

After weeks of being around a yawl, learning about 
the various sails, their sheets and halyards, polishing 
the compass and all the bright work, tying knots, 
and going for many a cruise in all sorts of winds and 
seas, even the timidest little landlubber becomes a 
most dependable and salty little tar! Yes, coming 
into contact with so many new things to do and 
friends to know, opens up endless new vistas for 
campers of all ages, and although they are hardly 
aware of it, their interests are broadened and their 
lives seem to take on new vigor and purpose. 

In the camp where I was, the program was very 
different from the highly competitive and regulated 
existence so many children have to lead during the 
winter. It was based on the fun of doing each new 
thing as it came along and without knowing it, we 
had a chance to “catch up with ourselves,” so to 
speak, and absorb other kinds of learning than that 
found in school books. During the summer I was 
able to go off by myself, if I wanted to, to walk on 
the beach, exploring in the rocks and crevices to find 
starfish, clinging blue mussels, red and white striped 
“Chinaman’s hats,” “hermit crabs,” and_ slippery 
golden-brown seaweed. Or, on another day and in 
another mood, perhaps I'd prefer to take a book of 
poetry or stories up in a tree-house and lazily while 
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Wonders of the Sea 


away a pleasant, warm afternoon reading and day- 
dreaming. 

Because I know what this sort of thing did for me 
during my summers as a camper, I cannot help but 
feel very strongly and sincerely that children, at 
least for a small part of each year, should be able to 
do exactly as they please, just as long as they don’t 
harm themselves or interfere with the health or hap- 
piness of anyone else. 

Once, I remember longing all summer to sleep in 
the hay loft and listen to the horses munching and 
chewing. But the last night of camp came and still 
I hadn’t done it. So, just on a chance, I asked my 
counselor if a friend of mine and I could sleep in 
the hay that final night (we were all leaving for 
home at seven o'clock the next morning!) I knew it 
wasn't a very practical idea, but she was wise and 
said we might if we'd be ready to go with the others 
in the morning. So we did and we were, and be- 
sides we enjoyed being cosily tucked away in a corner 
of the loft, smelling the sweetness of the hay, and 
being conscious as we drifted off to sleep of the horses 
below munching quietly, and once in awhile stamp- 
ing their feet on their beds of straw in a muted sort 
of way. I shall never forget that night, because it 
was an experience I had created for myself. I still 
remember my feeling of responsibility—and_ ex- 
hilaration! 

There are so many things children can get from a 
good camp besides acquiring new skills in riding, 
swimming, sailing, and the crafts. New discrimina- 
tions become a part of them somehow, making them 
more aware of beauty everywhere, of the warmth 
and value of friendship, of working together for a 
common cause. They learn to appreciate unselfish- 
ness in others—and loyalty and tolerance. 

And so they go home to their parents with new out- 
looks and horizons immeasurably widened. They 
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have been away for only a little while, as time is 
reckoned, and have functioned, perhaps for the first 
time, as complete and separate individuals. Some- 
times it is hard for parents to see that this is impor- 
tant, but I am convinced that when a child is on her 
own at least once in a while, and can see the law of 
cause and effect in action, she is more apt to develop 
powers of discrimination, decision, and responsibility. 
Many of the things absorbed at camp do not vanish 
like the inevitable sun+tan; rather do they become 
an inseparable part of the child, making her a bigger 
and better person, a more tolerant individual. 


Because in my camp, along with other things, we 
were constantly exposed to music and poetry and 
many of the graphic arts, we all tried, in one way 
or another, to express ourselves along those same 
lines — and indeed one never knows how far the 
ripple started by the little pebble in the pool will go! 


All children should have sunny, carefree days— 
days of adventuring and fun and memories of happy 
things that will ever remain with them. I shall always 
remember falling asleep under a starry sky with a 
seabreeze cool on my face, and hearing the waves 
gently lapping on the shore; peeling the curling 
chocolate-brown bark from the smooth green trunk 
of a madrona tree, and crunching these thin curls in 
my hand; finding the dessert for one particular treas- 
ure-hunt supper—fat cream-puffs wrapped neatly in 
colored transparent paper and tied all over the silvery 
branches of a long dead madrona tree. What ecstasy 
of riding along cool, leafy trails, smelling the near- 
ness of the earth and all the woodsy odors, and feel- 
ing the warmth of my horse under me; of licking the 
salt spray from my lips and feeling the wind in my 
hair as the sails billowed out and the lee rail slipped 
under. There are countless other memories that did 


(Continued on page 31) 


Do-Nut Making — A Saturday Institution 
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Canoe Storage Racks 


By 


W. Van B. Claussen 


ROPER care of canoes, always important, is espe- 

cially so in wartime, when replacements are ex- 

ceedingly scarce. With the exception of careful 
handling, nothing will contribute more to the long- 
evity of these fine craft than adequate facilities for 
outdoor storage during the season in which they are 
in use. 

Illustrated in the accompanying diagram are three 
types of outdoor storage racks designed for the eftec- 
tive care and protection of canoes. These are the 
two-bar rack (depicted twice to show two methods 
of storage), the single-bar rack, and the covered 
rack in which the canoes are stored in parallel tiers, 
one above the other. 





* Reprinted by permission from the “Red Cross Reporter” 
March-April 1945. 


The single-and doublejbar racks are simply con- 
structed and easy to build but require a shaded site. 
Construction of the covered rack is more difficult 
but this rack provides greater protection and is more 
economical of space. 

In the double-bar and vertical storage racks, where 
the canoes are stored horizontally and supported at 
two points, it is important that the weight of the 
craft be distributed evenly to avoid sagging and 
warping. This is accomplished by making the dis- 
tance between the supporting arms or bars exactly 
one-half the overall length of the canoe. This insures 
the entire hull’s resting ‘in balance.” 

All racks should, of course, be convenient to the 
waterfront, to provide minimum length of carry. 

(Continued on page 28) 
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MORE ECONOMICAL MANNER OF 
STORING CANOES ON TWO-BAR 
RACK. FIRST ONE FLAT, OTHERS 
NESTED AGAINST EACH OTHER. 
PROVIDES ADEQUATE THREE- 
POINT SUPPORT, BUT FREE 
SELECTION OF CANOES IS 
DIFFICULT. 


DO NOT NEST STEEPER 
THAN 45° ANGLE. 


EQUIP RACK WITH STORM LINES 
UNLESS SITE §S COMPLETELY 
PROTECTED 








120° ANGLE 
SINGLE- BAR RACK, CONVENIENT FOR ADULT ONE-MAN HANDLING. 


ANY CANOE IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE. 
REQUIRES NATURAL SHADED SITE,AND AMPLE GROUND SPACE. 


LAYOUT IS BASED ON 18’ GUIDE CANOES. 





AMERICAN RED CROSS, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


DECEMBER 1944 
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£} C, counselor 5 Peflections on Cr counseling 


By 


Joyce Bertram 


them very humbling, on the subject of “What 

Parents Expect From a Counselor’. They 
know, too, if they have had a reasonably productive 
interview with their director, what she expects from 
her counselors. But one point on which young coun- 
selors appear a trifle hazy is just what, and how much, 
can they reasonably expect from their camp director, 
and subsequently, her camp? ‘Where do I stand?” 
she wants to know. ‘““How much is camp my personal 
responsibility?” “How much in the way of backing 
up can I expect from my director?”’ 

There is no more pointless remark in the English 
language than “‘it all depends”. Surely that is ob- 
vious, for everything in this wide world depends upon 
something else. But, here again we say “it all de- 
pends’’—for it is obvious that what you expect to get 
from camp depends on what you put into it. This 
act of putting things into a camp, whether it be as 
“Lady Bountiful” distributing largesse to the poor 
and needy, or like a small boy forced to do his prac- 
tising, depends entirely on your reason for going to 
camp at all. And here, you see, we inevitably arrive 
at the basic, fundamental consideration—to wit, why 
are you going to camp? 

There are usually only three reasons: money, love 
of outdoors, love of children and a desire to see them 
become their best. And completing our circle, on 
one or a combination of these reasons, depends what 
you can expect from your director and her camp. 

If it is money (and why be ashamed of it) all good 
workmen are worth their pay; then you will proba- 
bly get it. All things (laundry, board, transportation, 
etc.) considered, private camps pay fairly well, par- 
ticularly for key positions where there is responsi- 
bility involved for the campers’ safety in such activi- 
ties as sailing, riding, swimming and canoeing. You 
can save almost all you make at camp, as expenses 
can easily be kept at a minimum. 

If it is love of the out-of-doors which is taking you 
to camp, let us make quite sure what we mean by 
out-of-doors’. If we mean sparkling lakes, green 
hills and wooded slopes delicately shadowed by some 
ethereal hand, cloudless skys, freshening winds, 
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starry nights and breathtaking sunrises, then we are 
doomed to disappointment, for the camp does not 
exist where good weather is guaranteed. But, if with 
our cloudless, shimmering days, we can also know 
the sheer delight of hearing thunder roar and crash 
at night; of chilly days by an open fire; of “3-day 
blows” which take all our skill as a sailor to combat; 
if we can still see blue sky in a mud4puddle the fourth 
day of a three-day rain, then, and only then, is camp 
the place for us. 

But if it is love of children and a desire to see them 
grow and develop which takes us to camp, then camp 
can hold great things for us. Those who can hon- 
estly find a thrill in living and working with children 
are a privileged lot. But there has never yet been a 
privilege which did not have its attendant responsi- 
bilities, and camp is no exception. To accept the 
privilege of working with these children is to accept 
the responsibilities of our position. From now on 
its Our camp, Our program, yes, and Our ‘‘problem 
children”; for having once tied our “Camp tie” 
(which surely is becoming as evident as the ‘‘school 
tie’) we can no longer side-step our responsibilities. 

Your director is naturally more interested in her 
camp than you are; for one thing, to her it is often a 
full-time job while to you, it is a summer one. But 
that does not mean that it is her responsibility solely. 
You, her counselors, are some of the most important 
people in her life, for it is you who can make or 
break the camp morale, that intrinsic, undefinable 
quality known as ‘‘camp spirit.” 

If you are a specialist in sailing, riding, canoeing, 
etc., you can reasonably expect to be left alone to do 
your job the way you want it done. A camp director 
is not always an authority on activities, and she is 
very unwise if she “keeps a dog and barks herself”’. 
But, though you are left to do your job in the way 
you see fit, you must on no account lose sight of the 
terrific responsibility which rests on the shoulders of 
your director. You must teach your activity sanely 
and wisely, and make every attempt to lighten that 
responsibility. 

It is not unreasonable to expect, in addition to be- 

(Continued on page 28) 
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By BARBARA ELLEN JOY 

AMP directors are indeed beset with unusual 
(protien at this time. Transportation is of 

greatest concern to our members on the Eastern 
seaboard, where thousands of children must be moved 
somehow from the large cities to camps hundreds 
of miles away. This is the first time camps have been 
affected by W.M.C. rulings. And our old problems 
of food, rationing, and procurement, gasoline for ser- 
vices, leadership, etc., are still with us. Miss Patter- 
son has handled the Washington end of all this 
with considerable success and finesse, and she will 
keep Section Presidents informed through special 
bulletins as definite rulings and their implications for 
camps are received. The railroad situation is serious 
and camp people, along with everybody else, will 
have to do their share of adjusting. Timing is vital 
in handling these situations and we must be patient 
and realize we can’t settle these matters over night. 
Your national office is doing everything possible to 
expedite clarifications of these matters, and the pro- 
cedures of presenting the exigencies of camping have 
been guided by consultation with competent and au- 
thoritative individuals. 

In the kit of material sent to Section Presidents 
and Secretaries after the Sunset Camp meeting April 
6 and 7, 1945 is included a revised budget. At this 
meeting the subject of Association finances received 
careful attention from the Board as a whole as well 
as from a special committee appointed at that time to 
work with Mr. Alm, our Finance Chairman, and with 
our Treasurer, to bring in budget and control recom- 
mendations. The 1945 budget made at the October, 
1944 meeting called for “Contributions from Sec- 
tions and Supplementary Income” amounting to 
$3,000. This same budget listed Convention Income 
as $1,000, the usual sum turned over to the national 
Association after a convention. When the Boston 
meeting was cancelled, this important source of in- 
come was also cancelled. However, the New Eng- 
land Section, through prompt and successful action, 
reclaimed the amount of $720 as advertising taken 
by Boston exhibitors in lieu of booth space, and this 
sum is “credited” to the New England Section in the 
revised budget under the heading of “Contributions 
from Sections” (item 1 in revised budget). Their 
action in this matter is worthy of the deepest appre- 
ciation. 
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This same item in the budget, as revised April 7, 
1945 now stands at $1,875, in which this New Eng- 
land “credit” is included. You will note this income 
item was scaled down from $3,000 to $1,875 in an 
effort to be realistic. An informal survey of sections 
represented at the Board meeting indicated that this 
amount could be counted on definitely from the 
sections. At this point it should be stressed that these 
contributions are solicited, vot to make up any finan- 
cial deficiencies, for the Association is financially on 
a sound basis and going ahead under its own steam. 
They are asked for as an additional means by which 
to push ahead in the ever-expanding work and ser- 
vices of the Association. 

On April 12 word was received that the Board of 
the New York Section, in immediate response to this 
situation, voted to contribute to the national Associa- 
tion $425, of which $200 was enclosed and $225 to 
be paid in November, 1945. On April 24, the New 
England Section voted to contribute $300 to ‘‘the 
forward-looking program outlined at the Sunset Camp 
Conference’. The Michigan Section has sent $100, 
and as this goes to press, word comes that the South- 
eastern Section and the Wisconsin Section have each 
contributed $100. While all sections cannot do what 
the older, better-established ones have done, we hope 
every section will respond, no matter how small the 
amount. 

In closing this second “page’”’ and the last until the 
first fall issue, I would like to quote a paragraph con- 
tained in a letter sent by Mr. Murray Sprung, Presi- 
dent of the New York Section, when he announced 
their contribution. “The New York Board greets the 
National and looks forward to the good cooperation 
necessary to integrate camping on a national scale... 
The position of the National must, therefore, be one 
of alert leadership, alert and alive to the problems of 
camping on a national scale, for in that way work of 
the sections in the field of camping can keep step 
with each other under national leadership’. 

To these objectives our best efforts are dedicated. 

The “headaches” we are enduring now as we labor 
on pre-season planning will be soon over, and once 
we are in camp with the children, even the memory 
of them will have vanished. So good luck to all, and 
good camping! 
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A\cross the A.C.A. Desk 


Timely News and Comment 


By the EXECUTIVE SECRETARY and the EDITOR 


CAMPER AND COUNSELOR CONTRIBUTIONS 


The Lake Erie Section planned to offer some 
campers’ contributions for the June issue of the 
Camping Magazine. Accordingly, we are presenting 
some poems which they secured. 

Added to the contributions of campers are the 
reflections of two counselors: one on what camping 
means to a camper, and the other on what a coun- 
selor can expect out of a summer of camp counseling. 
These viewpoints are refreshing, and they are espe- 
cially significant as we approach another camp season. 

t *  * 


SPECIAL SERVICES CONFERENCE 


The National Society for Crippled Children held 
a week-end conference on camping at Sunset Camp, 
Bartlett, Illinois, on May 18, 19, and 20, 1945. 
Among the subjects discussed were the emotional 
needs of children, leadership in camps, camping 
today as it affects all camps, campsite planning and 
development, facilities and equipment, policies of 
intake, and the job of the camp director. 

* *  * 


AMONG OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Joyce BERTRAM of Ontario Ladies’ College at Whit- 
by, Ontario, presents a counselor’s reflections of 
camp counseling. We welcome another contribu- 
tor from across the border. 

ALICE GODARD, who contributes some Poems, was 
a camper at Camp Yakewi, Cleveland Council of 
Camp Fire Girls. 

MARGARITE HALL, who has written up “A Service 
Program for Older Campers,” is Outdoor Activ- 
ities adviser on the Girl Scout National staff. 

MyrTLE K. MILLER,.who presents some safety stand- 
ards for archery programs, is director of Teela 
Wooket Archery Camp. 

Dr. Mary Nortuway, the third of whose ‘So Went 
the Summer”’ articles appears in this issue, is a 
faculty member at the University of Toronto. 

Miss D. PATERSON who writes of the Girl Guides 
International Service in liberated Europe is Girl 
Guide Secretary in the Scottish Guide Headquar- 
ters in Edinburgh, Scotland. Miss Paterson and 
the Editor of the Camping Magazine were fellow- 
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campers in the Swiss Alps before the war. 

CHERIE SUTTON, who writes feelingly of what camp 
means to a camper, has been a counselor at Four 
Winds Camp, Deer Harbor, Washington. She also 
did the delightful and whimsical sketches that 
illustrate her article. Her home is in Piedmont, 
California. 

W. VAN B. CLAUSSEN who presents some ideas on 
canoe storage racks is assistant director of water 
safety service, American Red Cross. 


A.C.A. PUBLICATIONS 


The following A.C.A. publications are available. 

Camping Index. Thirty-five cents. This has been 
turned over to the A.C.A. office by the New England 
Section. | 

The Place of the Organized Camp in the Field of 
Education. Twenty-five cents. 

Suggested Standards for Camp Nursing. Prepared 
by the Committee on Camp Nursing of the School 
Nursing Section of the National Organization for 
Public Health Nursing. Twenty-five cents. 

Leadership for Camping. A.C.A. workshop report, 
1943. Ten cents. 

Annotated Bibliography on Camping. Prepared 
by Barbara Joy. Ten cents. 

Henceforth all publications from the American 
Camping Association will be punched for the Camp- 
ing Index. A.C.A. publications are sent to camps 
having camp memberships. They are for sale to 
others through the American Camping Association 
office in Chicago. 


HOW TO JOIN THE A.C.A. 


Persons interested in camping who wish to join 
the American Camping Association are referred to 
the list of A.C.A. Section presidents on the outside 
back cover of the magazine. The Section president 
nearest one’s own locality should be contacted for a 
membership application blank. Camp memberships 
are $10.00 a year; active memberships, $5.00 a year, 
both of which include a subscription to the Camp- 
ing Magazine. 

- +. -s 


And so we sign off for the summer. CHEERIO! 
2! 
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CAMPERS POEMS 


CAMPER’S POEMS 
by ALICE GODARD 


Blue smoke curling upward, 
Coming lazy from the fire; 
Low voices softly singing, 
Blue smoke curling higher. 


Evening gently stealing, 
Calm and soothing rest; 
Evening creeping silently 
A lone star in the west. 


Crickets cheerful chirping, 

Frogs croaking ‘round the pond; 
Shining, flashing sparks of fire, 
And sparkling stars beyond. 


Sound of lapping water, 
Lulling cares to cease; 
We're a part of nature — 
Nature’s all at peace. 


k * 


I watched a shooting star last night, 

And, though the heavens shou!d fall today 
I would reveal a barrowed height 

In so precise and clear a way 

The world would understand and say, 


“She saw a shooting star last night.” 


zk 


Our paddles cut the water 

With silvery blades; 

Our canoes make comet tails of ripples 
As they go 

And the fishes meet their challenge 
With bubbles from below. 


Smooth and still it ts, 

Smooth and still, 

So still we seem to be intruding 

And our voices are hushed by the impact 
Of so much silence. 


*K * OR 


A white-capped wave, 
a sudden star, 
A wild bird’s cry — 
The splendid arch of a rainbow 
Across the sky. 


These are things of the moment 
To think of once, and yet 
These are the beauties that I find 
Hardest to forget. 


9. 


10. 


I will go up to the hills, 

For the hills are there to climb; 

I will dream dreams of tomorrow — 
And rest in the vastness of time. 


I will go down to the river, 

For the river is meant to be near; 

I will drink of the truth of the present — 
And find strength for the day that is here. 


zk * 


Blossom Meadow 


Queen Anne’s Lace and Daisies, 
Mingled maze of white, 

Fill her sunny meadow 
As tiny stars do night. 


Lacy tufted blossoms, 
Daisies, small and shy, 
Twinkle through our meadow — 
A reflection of the sky. 





by CHERIE SUTTON 
Happiness 


Happiness comes after sadness, 

Like parched fields drinking in rain — 
I'd rather be sad and then happy 
Than never taste sorrow again! 


“CAMPERS’ DECALOGUE” 
(Taken from “Camp Management’’ by Gibson) 


. Thou shalt not shirk duty, but give of thy best, 


Even cutting up onions—the ultimate test. 
Thou shalt not be grouchy, but learn how to grin, 
Since pouting in camp is the eighth deadly sin. 
Thou shalt not be selfish, when eats come by mail, 
A tight-fisted camper were better in jail. 


. Thou shalt not be snobbish, for who can defend, 


A camper who fails to call everyone friend? 


. Thou shalt not be lazy, but eager to share, 


In the work of the cabin, a mutual care. 


. Thou shalt not speak sharply of program or food, 


It will sweep like contagion, that critical mood. 


. Thou shalt not be slovenly, much can go wrong, 


If things can’t be found in the place they belong. 


. Thou shalt not go borrowing raiment or cash, 


Lest a beautiful friendship go neatly to smash. 
Thou shalt not be proud where thy skill can excel, 
But help to teach others that they may do well. 
Thou sha!t not hang back—a wet blanket upsets 
All the gay-hearted plans. Be the one who says, 
“LETS.” 
Excerpt from Washington State Section Bulletin. 
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Resource Material in Camping 


The writer of this column did not mention Mr. Bernard 
Mason’s “Junior Book of Camping and Woodcraft’ (A. S. 
Barnes, New York. $2.00) when it was first issued in 1943 
because of certain technical defects evident in many of the 
illustrations. A second edition has now come off the press 
in which these have been remedied. However, this second 
edition does not carry any identification indicating that it 1s 
a revised book. By turning to pages 10 and 11 it will be 
easy to find out which edition is in hand. The illustration 
of knife sharpening in the new edition on page 10 shows 
the right thumb ON and not beside the carborundum stone, 
and the full-page illustration of axe sharpening on page 11 
shows the helve fitting properly into the eye of the head, 
and not depressed which would indicate improper fitting 
and a loose head. This new edition can be recommended as 
an excellent adjunct to the camp library and as a guide in 
teaching camp craft skills. 

oy “i “ik 

Section officers and committee chairmen and members 
will be interested in two publications put out by ACA Sec- 
tions. The first is “The Minimum Standards of Good 
Camping and the By-laws of the Minnesota Camping Asso- 
ciation, Inc.,”” 1945. Pages 9 and 10 of this little booklet 
contain one of the best Codes of Ethics available. The sec- 
ond is a 14-page mimeographed annual bulletin of the 
Michigan Camping Association. This contains yearly pro- 
gram plans, committee lists, and responsibilities, district 
rosters, and pertinent outlines from Marks of Good 
Camping. 

> * * 

Vol. II, No. 1, March, 1945 of “Extending Education” 
is devoted to a reprint of the Educational Planning section 
of “The School Executive’ for February of the same year. 
It is a coordinated series of articles dealing with camping 
and outdoor education as a part of the total educational  pro- 
gram. It would seem particularly timely now with many 
schools and communities planning present and postwar pro- 
grams in camping as an extension of the public school sys- 
tem. The second article in the series explains the law passed 
by the 1944 Legislature of the State of New York permitting 
school districts to use public funds for the establishment 
and maintenance of camps. This is the latest word on the 
relationship between camps and the schools and is a fine 
piece of work. It is sent free to camp directors by Life 
Camps, Inc., 14 West 49th St., New York 20, N. Y. 

* kk 

The American Association for Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation (A Dept. of the National Education Asso- 
ciation) 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D. C., 
has recently issued several mimeographed bibliographies 
which are of interest and value to camping people. They 
are as follows: 

1. Setected Bibliography on Child Development and 

Guidance 

2. Recreation Bibliography, including general, social, 

handcraft, drama, music and nature. 
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3. Visualize the Value of your Foods. 
4. Recent Low-cost Publications on Food and Nutrition. 
5. Camping. 
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The Camp Registry Service, Personnel Division, Girl 
Scouts, 155 East 44th St., has issued in booklet form their 
very useful leaflet entitled “Good Counselors Make Good 
Camps.” In this is contained much practical information 
about the employment of all types of camp workers, job 
analyses, qualifications, pay and required experience for all 
types of camp positions, and suggestions on how to employ 
a camp staff. 


f s oy 


Again the National Recreation Association, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y., has issued a booklet of 
great value to camps, particularly in the realm of nature 
lore. It is entitled ‘Outdoors Indoors,” costs $.75, and 
was prepared by Mr. Reynold E. Carlson, with very good 
drawings by Mr. E. H. Peterson. Source materials and 
excellent bibliographies are given in connection with the 
varied subjects treated, which includes birds, indoor gardens, 
weather and sky, photography, and miscellaneous things to 
do and learn. We recommend it enthusiastically. 


oS oS oh 


“The Story of Mission Farms, Medicine Lake Camps, 
Conferences and Conventions” by Franklin Curtis-Wedge, 
Ph.D. is an absorbing story of the development of these 
establishments as they met the needs of the less fortunate 
as the great city of Minneapolis grew and the problems 
of the transients of the whole Northwest became more 
and more acute. The story illustrates what can be done when 
a real leader is raised to carry on a great and much-needed 
work. The ACA may be proud that this leader is one of 
its members and an outstanding one at that. He is the Rev- 
erend William E. Paul, whose address is the St. James 
Hotel, Minneapolis. This booklet is a ‘‘must’’ to all who 
are interested in the historical and developmental phase of 
the camping movement. 

Combat First Aid, “How to Save Life in Battle,” is 
adapted from a graphic portfolio developed by the Sur- 
geon General of the Army for the Commanding General, 
Army Service Forces. It was published in 1944 by The 
Infantry Journal, 115 - 17th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
It is written in very simple and direct style, the illustrations 
are profuse and excel’ent, and so many of the fundamentals 
of ordinary First Aid are stressed that it would seem to be 
a very useful (and not too gruesome) adjunct to any course 
in First Aid given anywhere. 

- + «a 

War Department PIT 401, ‘Fundamentals of Military 
Map Reading” sets forth in a graphic and simple way the 
elements of map reading required of so!diers for basic 
training. It is obtainable from the U. S. Govt. Printing 
Office, Washington. In camps where map making and 
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reading are part of the program, this bulletin should be 
extremely helpful. 
28 

Camps which maintain a forestry program for campers 
or carry on a forestry business in connection with their camp 
property will be interested in the following publications 
of the U. S. Forest Service, Dept. of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington. 

1. Misc. Pub. No. 290, ‘““The Work of the U. S. Forest 

Service” 
2. The following pocket-sized Guides 
A1S-2 Cutting Loblolly Pine of Eastern Shore 
3 Cutting Allegheny Northern Hardwoods 
4 Cutting New England Northern Hardwoods 
5 Cutting Oak Forests 
6 Cutting Red Spruce 
7 Cutting Eastern White Pine 
* ok 

The National Jewish Welfare Board, 145 E. 32nd St., 
New York 16, N. Y., has issued two mimeographed Camp 
Aids which are very neatly arranged and printed in kit 
form. One is entitled “A Kit for Camp Directors,” the 
other “Program Hints for Summer,” both published in 
1944. 

>’ s+ « 

The April, 1945, issue of ‘The Trained Nurse and Hos- 
pital Review” contains a superior article by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Caraman Payne, R.N., entitled “The Nurse Goes to Camp.” 
It has plenty of food for thought for camp directors as 
well as for camp nurses. For instance, the paragraph in 


which she states her reasons why “trips to town’ should 
be forbidden is worth the price of the year’s subscription 
to the Magazine. In any case, it is worth a trip to: the local 
library or hospital to borrow a copy to read. 

Ss £ § 

There are many books written as fiction or in essay style 
that campers would enjoy reading in their leisure hours in 
camp. Camp directors would do well to have books of this 
nature on the camp library shelves and to pointedly direct 
both counselors and campers to them. The following books 
are recommended for this purpose. 

“The Drama of the Forests” and “The Living Forest’ 
by Arthur Heming. 

“Wilderness Wife’’ by Kathrene Pinkerton. 

“We Took to the Woods,” by Louise D. Rich. 

“Canoe Country” and “Snow Shoe Country,” by Flor- 
ence P. Jaques. 

“Prairie Grove’ 
Pettie. 

“In the Wilderness,” by Charles Dudley Warner. 

“The Cabin” and other books by Stewart Edward White. 

“Upper Mississippi,” a Wilderness Saga by Aalter 
Havighurst. 

“Storm” by George Stewart. 

“Four Way Lodge’ by Dr. Charles B. Reed. 

“Adventures in the Wilderness, or Camp-life in the 
Adirondacks,” by Wm. H. H. Murray (Written in 1869). 

“Woodcraft” by Nessmuk (George Sears). 

These are not manuals, but stories, and are GOOD read- 
ing for any age. 


and “Green Laurels,’ by Donald C. 





SAFE WATER... 


a MUST for 22 “APPROVED” Camp 





Heater authorities everywhere recognize that chlorination is the most effective 
protection against water-borne disease. The W&T Hypochlorinator, specifically 
developed for chlorinating small water supplies, meets all requirements of local and 
state authorities. It gives your campers the same kind of protection that safeguards 
the country’s largest municipal water supplies. 

Simple to install, the Hypochlorinator is economical in operation and functions 
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Bos. “The Only Safe Water is a Sterilized Water” 


NEWARK 1 e 


without skilled supervision. It is furnished in electrically operated, water operated, 
and automatic types. Write for Bulletin 178. 





WALLACE & TIERNAN conan, 


NEW JERSEY 
C-18 
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Campin 9 Insurance Problems 
Our Unigue Specialty ~ ee 


SUPERIOR COVERAGES AND SERVICE 
- for - 
CAMP AND CAMPER — COAST TO COAST 


Preferred Rates 


Look into our 


UNEQUALLED 


CAMPERS’ MEDICAL REIMBURSEMENT 
SERVICE 


HIGHAM - NEILSON COMPANY 
Broad St. Sta. Bldg. , Philadelphia (3) 


HIGHAM-NEILSON COMPANY OF MASSACHUSETTS 
50 Congress St., Boston (9) 











A Service Program... 
(Continued from page 10) 

the same time the camp staff should recognize them 
as potential leaders of the future and make it possible 
in every way for them to develop initiative, self re- 
liance, and attitudes of co-operation and interdepen- 
dence. This understanding on the part of the staff 
may be a large factor which determines the success 
of the whole group or individuals in this group. 

Realistically, the program aide service in many 
camps has grown from the dearth of counselors which 
has been prevalent in all parts of the United States 
during the last three years. However, experience and 
judgment have proved that, as a rule, this age girl 
or boy is not ready to be a full-fledge counselor. They 
have enthusiasm, skills, and vitality, but are not ready 
to assume the responsibility of counseling children— 
answering their questions, helping them to work out 
their problems, stimulating their interest in activities, 
and guiding them in democratic planning and partici- 
pation. In this realm a mature, stable adult counselor 
is needed and a young person should not be asked to 
try to do the impossible. From the survey that was 
made of program aides, however, it was found that 
there was an important place in camps for these older 
campers to fill. Their own recent camping experience 
has provided them with skills in camp craft, sketch- 
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ing, crafts, nature, waterman craft, dramatics and 
games and sports. Their youthful vitality is stimulat- 
ing to the staff members under whom they work, and 
to the young campers with whom they share their 
skills. As office assistants they make excellent con- 
tributions to the clerical routine of the camp admin- 
istration, while the dietitian and nurse’s aides may 
relieve overworked dietitians and camp nurses of 
many routine jobs and at the same time the experi- 
ence gives these older girls an excellent chance for 
vocational exploration. Regardless of the contribu- 
tions these girls make to camp program, the contri- 
bution which the experience gives to them must have 
the most important consideration. 


Program aides are the senior campers who are 
seeking knowledge and training in leadership; and in 
so much that 62 percent of the established camps 
reported “good leadership training” as a_ positive 
value of the program aide service, camp directors are 
presented a challenge to develop this training of 
youth to its fullest potentialities. In establishing this 
program aide training and service program in Girl 
Scout camps, we are providing a setting in which 
senior Girl Scouts may realize an effective process of 
education for leadership and growth as they learn 
through actual experience. 


These older campers enrich program through their 
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Archery... 
(Continued from page 14) 
d Straw Back Stop | | ' 
grr for indoor shooting if space is be used by pinning 
ith burlap. Paper or oil cloth faces may . op ese 
tapling them to back stop. 16”, 24”, 36” o ra 
fa a __ used, depending on length of _—. - 
por fi ith a 24” target face is quite comparable w , 
vn cake 40 yard range into a 48” regulation _ 
apne i : : with a 16” target face is quite compara ? 
; ch ~ anes a 30 yard range into a 48” regulation a. 
™s itable callie is essential to good shooting. = 
Jked arrows which are more likely to = re 
to hit the target and with bows too heavy to dra on 
- 4 form, the camper is bound to become v4 
an d. The added investment required for tac 
or pr quality pays dividends; careful selection so 
ot it fits the user brings gratifying — _— 
When a group of campers is learning — 
se of the bow and arrow, it is not an easy m — 
alder the instructor or the class. It oo sng ve 
the instructor to do everything possib _ = — 
beginner. Here are a few general sugge 
will eliminate some of the difficulties: 


1. Brace and unbrace all bows for the class for the 
first lessons. | | re 
2. Have correct nocking points marked on 
ings of the bowstrings. 
* “Have top limb of bow marked so that top and 
bottom can be readily distinguished. eile 
4. Give beginners very light bows, under a 
5. Have beginners shoot at least three arrows - 
secutively if there is insufficient tackle for =~ : 
6. Keep everyone in class busy. Use the buday 
system if there is a shortage of tackle. 
7. Give equipment careful selection. i 
g. Have beginners shoot at — range ( 
. after first few ; 
20 yards). Increase range aa 
* Keep = interest by using the records of eg | 
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Bist St. N.Y.C., N.Y.). Conduct camp on wolf 
st St. N.Y.C., N. : | 
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ovelty shoots. Inc . 
on etc. in the summer camp archery Progra 
10 a all necessary items ready for 7 s° " 
o time is lost during a scheduled archery perio: 
“ . 
11. Encourage those who need it. 
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12. In teaching archery make adjustments in 
teaching principles and tactics that will fit the indt- 
vidual being taught. 


With a conscientious, enthusiastic, well informed 
counsellor, archery can make a real contribution to 
the life of every boy or girl at your camp. Through 
its practices, the ideals of sportsmanship are devel- 
oped. Through its broad and varied interests the 
camper will find a wholesome activity to give him joy 
as long as he lives. 

His interest may be in actual participation in tar- 
get or field archery or in the craft side of the sport— 
the making of archery tackle. He may prefer to 
pursue the extensive field of scientific research regard- 
ing the efficiency of archery tackle. Since archery is 
the oldest of all sports its history furnishes a wealth 
of fascinating information for study. There is a de- 
cided dearth of archery instructors in the country 
today. Archery in the rehabilitation program adds 
to the existing need. For those interested in teaching 
or in teacher training, opportunities are endless. 

The wide range of values which archery can give 
each individual camper should prompt the camp di- 
rector to select his archery, counsellor with particular 
care. A successful camp archery program is a safe 
one. We would not regard a program in swimming, 
riding, or riflery as safe if it were headed by a coun- 
sellor who was untrained or inexperienced. Surely, 
the same consideration should be given archery, a 
sport which contributes so much of real value to the 
life of every camper. With adequate leadership 
archery in your camp program will boom with inter- 
est and enthusiasm and will give you and your camp- 
ers truly gratifying results. 


Islands at Dawn 


The last dim stars 

Had been extinguished 

By the perfume of early morn — 
But ’ere they darkened 

To shed their light on farther worlds, 
They flung across the sea 

A slender vapor 

And caught three islands 

And held them in silvered stillness 
For a brief moment. 


Evenin g 


The slender trees are mirrored in the sea 

As though deft hands had carved a woodcut fine, 
A night bird whistles from an ancient pine, 
And the gentle wind sighs imperceptibly. 


—Cherie Sutton 
for JUNE, 1945 
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Ls” © Let I.C.S. arrange your schedule of camp 
movies and assure yourself of complete 
satisfaction! You have our Victory Catalog 
of sound and silent films, you have our 
“1.C.S. 1945 Line-Up”, you have our order 
form and price list. so why not submit 
your selections and play dates NOW. I.C.S. 
is famous for its “Complete-Program-Serv- 
ice’ — features, comedies, sport films, 
novelties, traveltalks — all at thrilty prices 
— complete all-around program for the 
price of the feature picture alone. Order 
your programs NOW — Our Booking De- 
partment will be glad to arrange your movie 
schedule for you for the season! 


BL NstITUTIONAL CINEMA SERVICE, INC. 





1560 Broadway, New York 19, N._ ¥Y. 
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and EQUIPMENT 


- for - 


CAMPS — HOTELS — RESTAURANTS 
INSTITUTIONS 


Located in the Heart of the 
Northeastern Camping Section 





Since 1877 
H. A. JOHNSON CO. 
221 STATE ST.., 28 N. MOORE ST., 
BOSTON 9, MASS. NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 














Canoe Storage Racks... 
(Continued from page 18) 
Location of the uncovered racks should be such that 
natural shade is to be had between 10 a.m. and 4 
p.m., sun time. If no such site is available, an awn- 
ing or some such device should be erected. In this 
| event the possibility of storm winds must be taken 
into account, and, if necessary, a furling or reefing 
| arrangement devised for protection of the cover. For 
any rack that is not in a sheltered location, lines 
should be used for securing the canoes to the rack 
——j_—_— at night. 

— Height of the racks is important in children’s 
camps and is a matter of economy and convenience 
NW anywhere. If the vertical storage rack is used, the ver- 
Neer { (pes tical spacing, between tiers, should be kept to the min- 

~POLEO! IVY imum required by the shape and size of the canoes. 
In construction of the single- or double-bar racks 
Awa 7 a weEOS at camps or Aquatic Schools, it is recommended that 


upright supports be used every six feet of length, if 
the bars are 2 x 4's, so that there will be no danger 


of collapse if class groups or others sit on the rails 

when the racks are empty of canoes. 

The double-bar racks can also be made of two 
nN. per 100 large logs rolled into position and securely staked. 


As in all rustic construction, they should be peeled of 
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their bark and oiled or creosoted to avoid retention of 
Square Feet moisture. Or this type of rack can be made by means 
for Absolute of rustic poles, lashed to living trees in a grove pro- 


viding natural shade. But only good straight poles 


Sy A a e T Y ne be used, in order that the canoes may rest 


What Can You Expect?... 
(Continued from page 19) 
ing left alone to concentrate on your own job, that 
o U PONT you will often be asked to help out in other activities 
Al M M AT 7 y about the camp. A specialist’s job does not mean 
only that; it means co-operation as well, for only in 
WEED KILLER this way can a good worthwhile spirit be built up 
among the counselors. 








ere again is where a wise director plays an im- 

portant part. Without evincing the hail-fellow-well- 

50 LB. DRUMS met attitude, she should be friendly, approachable and 
genuinely interested in her counselors. From your 

350 LB. BARRELS director you should receive inspiration, advice, help, 


kindly criticism, and above all a friendly interest in 
what you and your associates are trying to do for your 
camp. For it becomes your camp when you try out 
Ea ont new ideas, question old ones and take a hand in 


AMM ATE 4 deciding the camp policy. 


Some directors feel that the entire success of their 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 





- WEED KILLER 





— camp depends on them. This is not true,however, 
CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC. NEW YORK when counselor and director are genuinely interested 
61 West 19th St. ll, N.Y. in their camp, and work wth one another rather than 








one for the other. 
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So Went the Summer... 
(Continued from page 8) 

to be. So with skulduggery and intricate intrigue 

lans were projected. Dorothy was taken off to ex- 
plore the highest range. After seven days of canoe 
tripping she saw little sense in this and expressed a 
preference for reading a detective story. But she 
had to go. 

It was a party based essentially on ideas. No corner 
grocery store, no cake and gift shop, only the forest, 
the lake shore, the camp store cupboard and the 
group’s ingenuity. Blankets were hung on the walls 
of the cabin. Sheets were used for a tablecloth, place 
cards were created of clam shells and gifts of birch 
bark, pipe cleaners and old tin cans. A rare piece of 
fudge was made from sugar we had saved and food 
from chicken to camouflaged sodas provided a ban- 
quet reaching the acme of perfection. We toiled like 
stevedores to create it and there it was at seven 
o'clock, complete with candles. 

And there we were, ten of us in a little cabin, 
holding a celebration. The jokes were excellent, the 
singing lovely, the toasts filled with wit and epigram, 
the food delicious, the surprise complete. I remember 
that after the ‘‘banquet”’ Jane sang for us. Jane really 
can sing. Her voice is slightly better in a concert hall 
with a symphony than in our tiny cabin. But sing she 
did and even though our philistine Boston bull 
howled in holy protest for having his slumbers dis- 
turbed, never have any of us (excluding dog) en- 
joyed music more. We agreed that it was a most 
amazing party. And so it was, for it embodied the 
arts lost by modern civilization—the art of creating 
enthusiasm out of the commonplace, the art of having 
fun without becoming self-conscious, and the art of 
combining spontaneous ideas to achieve a group 
purpose. Perhaps this is why we go on camping trips. 

As I write about canoe trips an oddly persistent 
memory keeps cropping up like a King Charles’ 
head. It is a completely irrelevant memory contain- 
ing neither humor nor moral. Yet it persists and I 
suppose I shall now be able to rid myself of it only 
by a process of catharsis, by letting it be expressed. 
For from the time when on a crowded street car I 
began thinking of an article on “going on camping 
trips’ I have had a recurring flashback of an August 
day. 

We were paddling on Redstone Lake. It was 
about four in the afternoon and all three canoes were 
gliding by a high rocky shore. It was brilliantly 
sunny and there was a soft south-west breeze. And 
one felt warm and tanned and utterly content. What 
happened? Nothing at all. I am not sure exactly 
where we had come from. I know we had a mile 
portage later on. But more than that I cannot remem- 
ber; yet for four years, in all sorts of odd situations, 
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HOLBROOK GROCERY CoO. 
Keene and Woodsville, N.H. 


PALMER -SIMPSON CoO. 
Laconia, N.H. 


Wholesale Distributors 


Canned Foods, Produce, Flour, 
Fresh Fruits, and Vegetables 


Located at the Centex of Campland 


of VERMONT ,NEW HAMPSHIRE & 
NORTHERN MASSACHUSETTS 























CAMP EXECUTIVES 


know the popularity of crafts with boys and 
girls in summer camps and they also know 
that 


THE METAL CRAFTS 


are the most popular. Rings, pins, bracelets 
and other pieces of jewelry made at camp 


have a particular interest for campers. 


* 


Camp Directors and Counselors 


know the importance of high grade equip- 
ment and materials. Ask for catalog CA 
and mention this magazine and camp con- 


nection. 
> 4 


METAL CRAFT SUPPLY COMPANY 
10 THOMAS STREET PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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Motion Pictures 


FILM RENTAL LIBRARY 


16 mm. Sound 16 mm. Silent 
8 mm. Silent 


* 
Complete Program at Special Camp Rates In- 
clude: 
PARAMOUNT — 20TH CENTURY FOX 
UNIVERSAL, ETC. 


Independent and Religious Features 
Comedy - Travel - Sports and Cartoon Shorts 


“ 
Book early to secure the best choice of pictures 
Catalogues and lists mailed on request 
& 
ACCESSORIES FOR YOUR PROJECTOR - SCREENS 
PATHESCOPE COMPANY 
of the North East, Inc. 


438 STUART STREET BOSTON 16, MASS. 
Camp Suppliers Since 1923 


























JOHN C. PAIGE & COMPANY 
INSURANCE 


Pioneers in the development 
of medical reimbursement 
insurance for private schools, 
colleges and camps. 


40 Broad Street 


BOSTON 
Established 1876 


New York Destland 
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I have recalled that lazy, sunny moment of an August 
afternoon. Does this explain the human's incompre- 
hensible behaviour of going camping? 


So why do human beings go camping? Surely 
these snapshots of scrambling eggs in the rain, of 
spontaneously creating a party, of feeling utterly con- 
tent under an August sky, do not give us the answer. 
Or do they? For what are the great purposes of hu- 
man living? Could they simply be the achieving of 
a goal in spite of adversity, participating in an enter- 
prise that increases gaiety and enjoyment and experi- 
encing a sense of harmony between the world and 
oneself that resolves all conflicts and releases new 
springs of action? The achievement itself is never 
very great—it may be constructing a new philosophy 
or it may be scrambling eggs. Both, against the back- 
drop of the ages, are insignificant and will pass away. 
But it is not the achievement that matters but rather 
the achieving. Too in creating a party of good spirit, 
the gaiety and enjoyment are temporary. They are 
sparkles against the drab discontent of a bewildered 
world, but they are not illusions. They are of the 
stuff of which reality is made. The content of a sunny 
afternoon is no self-satisfaction. Rather it is a revel- 
ation of what life could be like were we not so anx- 
ious to be a-doing, to make an impression, to be a 
success, conceitedly to imagine that our peculiar ideas 
are the ones which will give the world its salvation 
—1if the world would only listen. It may indeed be 
that these camping values are after all both the ends 
of life and its means; but to find them we must 
necessarily leave the whirligig of our super-impor- 
tant busynesses and take time to discover the essen- 
tials inherent in the everyday. 


But one must not be too serious. Camp people 
often falsify the values and obscure the delights be- 
cause we take them all too solemnly. ‘“True humour,’ 
says Meredith, “‘is the ability to laugh at those things 
one loves, and still love them.’ Its value is that it 
allows us to see ourselves freed from self-centered- 
ness. By such a perspective we are devested of our 
importance and our pomposity. At a glance we dis- 
cover our insignificance and it is in the realization of 
insignificance that we find the beginning of true 
greatness. 

But enough of such verbosity. Summer is here, the 
trees are a-leaving, the flowers a-blossoming, the eggs 
need a-scrambling. Let’s go camping. 
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WOOD STAIN — Beautiful rustic browne OPO 

WOOD PRESERVER — Adds years to life of wood ex- 
to rot. 

TERMITE STOPPER — repels insects. m 

Apply anywhere — brush, spray or quick dip—no #! 

pressure needed. Over four times richer than creo- 

sote in wood preserving oils. 


CARBOLINEUM WOOD PRESERVING COMPANY, Dept. c, MILWAUKEE 3, WIS. 
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What Camp Means... 
(Continued from page 17) 


not impress me greatly then, but which have a way 
of coming back sometimes and at the oddest moments 
—on,a cold winter day, perhaps, when the skies are 
leaden, or when I’m flying to catch a bus or visiting 
a museum. Then, all of a sudden, I'll see a hidden 
trail, or an orchard full of red and golden apples, or 
perhaps I'll remember the feeling I had of being high 
and alone in a favorite tree-house looking down on 
a canopy of leaves—or I may remember because of 
something particularly exciting that happened . . . 
on a very special day how blue the waters of the 
Sound were when the sun danced on each little ripple, 
making the shimmer and sparkle almost too much for 
me to bear. 


There are many things besides the ones I have 
mentioned that each child takes home with her from 
a summer in camp, yet does not pack in her suitcase! 
They are lasting things, basic things, which all chil- 
dren should experience and which become a vital and 
impelling part of them from that time forward. Our 
children and our country need the understanding that 
grows from such an experience. In a world as un- 
settled as ours is at present, one of the most valuable 
gifts we can give to children everywhere is a secure, 
serene childhood so that, surrounded with much 
beauty, laughter, peace, and simplicity, they will have 
time to accept and absorb many fundamental truths 
and ideals and be finer human beings as a result. 


This morning’s mail brought a contribution from 


a twelve-year-old camper who has been exposed for 
the past three summers to all of which I speak: 


What has become of the England of which poets sing 

Of daffodils, skylarks, hawthorne hedges in spring? 

Hark to the song of the siren shrill and loud! 

Off to the shelter runs the scurrying crowd. 

A darkening cloud, Jove’s flashes, a threatening roar. . 

Bombs bursting, buildings crashing, more and 
more... | 

All clear, out they come at the reassuring call; 

Clean up this rubbish, prop up that wall! 

Business as usual, no time for lunch. . . 

What? yes, madam, daffodils a shilling a bunch! 


We all must face present day realities, the chil- 
dren too—but let us see that they get also, and in as 
great a measure as possible, sunshine, comradeship, 
happiness, the satisfaction of work well done, and 

















ORDER 
HANDICRAFTS 
NOW! 


The Armed Forces are using tremendous quanti- 
ties of craft materialk—as a result—craft supplies 
are scarce—and deliveries slow. 

DON'T wait until July—order now and you will 
have adequate supplies on hand when camp opens. 











We have recently opened our new mail order and 
packing plant in New Jersey, where we have the 
largest stock of craft materials available anywhere. 
Send your mail orders direct to our New Jersey 
plant—Counselors and Directors will be welcome in 
placing orders in person at our New York store and 
display rooms. 

Send for War Edition CRAFT CATALOGUE 


AMERICAN HANDICRAFTS CO., INC. 


MAIL ORDER AND MAIN OFFICE: 
45-49 So Harrison St., East Orange, N.J. 
RETAIL STORE AND DISPLAY ROOM: 


193 William St., New York, N.Y. 
AFTER JULY IST — 12 East 4lst St., New York, N.Y. 
MAIL ORDER AND RETAIL STORE: 


915 So. Grand Ave, Los Angeles, Calif. 











FAVORITES 


AT CAMPS 
EVERYWHERE! 
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Popular at meals and at commissaries! 
Sunshine’s many varieties of quality bis- 
cuits are ideal for camp life. Convenient 
to stock—stay fresh for weeks. Chock- 
full of valuable food-energy...A deli- 
cious Sunshine treat for every taste! 











ideals to live by—bunches of yellow daffodils! LOOSE-WILES BISCUIT COMPANY - BAKERS OF SUNSHINE BISCUITS 
for JUNE, 1945 3! 














ARCHERY SUPPLIES 
ARCHERY SUPPLIES 


SPECIAL—Extra nice, tough, air dried lemonwood. Flat type 

1A” x %4” x 5%’ long. Every stave guaranteed to make a 

good bow if properly worked. Price only $12.00 per doz. 

The Fiat Bow Book only 75c or free with $20.00 order. 
INDIANHEAD ARCHERY & MFG. CO. 

BOX 303C Folder Free LIMA, OHIO 


Plenty of metal arrow tips if ordered with shafts, also flax 
thread, arrows, metal ground quivers, metal target pins. 











PREBscicces BT a 


For 25 years Headquarters for quality Leather- 

craft Materials; ORDER NOW for future re- Strand 
quirements. Materials are scarce. As alternate : 
materials become available we will supplement Belt Projects 
our catalog. Be sure you are on our mailing list. 


OSBORN BROTHERS 
233 W. Jackson Blvd. 


fal 


Chicago 6, Ill. 








PAPER SUPPLIES 





RVING CAMPS 

ER 25 YEARS 
Sandwich Bags 
Mimeograph Paper 
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Napkins Plates 
Toilet Tissue Wax Paper 
Cups — All Kinds Doilies Towels 
Crepe Paper Sash Cords Brooms 
Also a Complete Line of Cleaning Supplies 


e ASK US—ifit’spe PREMIER PAPER CO. 


per or made of PAPER 475 5th Ave., New York 17 — Dept. C 





CAMPING SUPPLIES 





STEEL COTS MATTRESSES 
DOUBLE BUNKS 


PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW! 


‘SANITARY SUPPLY & SPECIALTY CO. 
244 West 23rd St., New York Il, N.Y. 








DEPENDABLE 
CRAFT SUPPLIES 


For Catalog Write Department CM-I1I1 


DWINNELL CRAFT SHOP 


2143 National Road, Wheeling, W. Va. 





HERALD PLAQUES 


Durable and Colorful Replicas of Your Camp 
Insigna 


J. Carlton Jones & Assoc. 





GLENSIDE PA. 














Prone Travine eS aces ©, tne. 
155 Lexington Ave. 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


in American Indian Crafts, 
Authentic Curios, Crafts, 
Supplies and Construc- 
tion Sets. Catalog on 
request. 


Specializing 
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CAMP PUBLICATIONS 
& High Street Bar Harbor, Maine 





Thirty-eight practical aids on camp program, leadership, 
health, organization, equipment, camp craft and other activ- 
ities. Also counselor training outlines and bibliographies for 
specific camp program and leadership needs. 


Place copies of activity and camp craft aids in hands of all 
counselors in these departments. 25% discount on ten of any 
one or more items. 35% discount on more than ten. 


Price List on Request 
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We are limited in securing canvas dur- 
ing the present emergency, but we’ll do 
everything in our power to supply cot- 
ton duck whenever it is available. 





TENTS --- CAMP EQUIPMENT 


Available Immediately from Stock 


Same design as used by Government to house eight men. Spacious, com- 
fortable, well ventilated, complete with removable hood, poles, and ropes. 
Made of 15 oz. U. S. Army khaki duck, 16 ft 
4 ft. side walls. Weight approximately 100 pounds. This is reclaimed Gov- 
wl ernment stock, overhauled and repaired. Price only $35.00 each. 

Reclaimed Pup Tents, no poles, $3.50 ea., doz. lots, $4.00 ea., less than doz. lots 


BARNETT CANVAS GOODS & BAG CO. INC. 
123 ARCH STREET 


DIRECT FROM MANUFACTURER 


PYRAMIDAL TENT NO. 30 


square. 11 ft. high in center, 


MANUFACTURERS & IMPORTERS 
PHILADELPHIA 6. PA. 
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